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WHAT IS UNDER T 


Royal was seated on a large, flat stone, 


E CAP. 


which had been placed in a corner 
of the yard, under some trees, for a 
seat; he was cutting a stick with his knife. 
His cap was lying upon the stone, by his 
side. When Lucy said that she could not 
come out, he put his hand down upon his 
cap, and said, 

** Come out and see what I’ve got under 
my cap.” 

** What is it?’ said Lucy. 
“Tcan’t tell you; itis a secret. 
will come out, I will let you see it.” 

** Do tell me what it is.” 

‘** No,” said Royal. 

“Tell me s hing about it,” said 
Lucy, ‘‘ at any raté.” > 

** Well,” said Royal, “ I*will tell you 
one thing. Itis not a bird.” 

Lucy concluded that it must be some 
curious animal or other, if it was not a bird ; 
and so she told Miss Anne that she be- 
lieved she would go out and see, and then 
she would come in again directly, and hear 
the rest that she had to say. So she went 
out to see what Royal had got under his 
cap. 

Miss Anne suspected that Royal had not 
got anything under his cap; but that it 
was only his contrivance to excite Lucy’s 
curiosity, and induce her to come out. 

And this turned out to be the fact; for 
when Lucy went up to where Royal was 
sitting, and asked him what it was, he 
just lifted up his cap, and said, it was 
that monstrous, great flat stone. 

At first, Lucy was displeased, and was 
going directly back into the house again; 
but Royal told her that he was making a 
windmill, and that, if she would stay there 
and keep him company, he would let her 
run with it, when it was done. So Lucy 
concluded to remain. 


If you 





___— Moral Tales. 


SHADOWS.—sy anna H. JEWETT. 
[4 Prize Composition awarded in Rutgers Fe- 
male Tastitute, New York City.) 

“Aas! wHatT SHADOWS WE ARE, AND 

Wuar Ssapows we Pursue.” 

Man’s days are likened “to the flower 
of the field,” and “to grass which grow- 
eth up in the morning, and in the evening 
ig cut down and withereth.” But how 
many bitter dispensations does it often- 
times take to impress upon us the feeling 
that we are mortal : 

“That in a few short days, and us 


The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course.” 








Often is it sounded in our ears; but the 
thought is painful tous. The earth is too 
beautiful, and a feeling of immortality 
springs up within us, as we behold the 
glittering objects which she presents to us. 
How many and varied are her phan- 
toms, and how have immortal energies 
been wasted in grasping after them! To 
some she whispers hopes of renown, and 
many on the records of the past, who have 
been led to seek thus for happiness, come 
flittering before me in memory’s vision. 
But look below the outward seeming, and 
see whether, when their fondest expecta- 
tions were even more than realized, the 
happiness for which they sought was ob- 
tained. Among thos? who in scarlet 
letters have traced their name upon 
wasted lands, and cities made deso- 
late, the brave Godfrey of Bouillon will 
ever stand conspicuous. Who can dwell 
without feelings of the deepest admiration 
on the memory of one so noble, who, 
possessing all the knowledge of his times, 
united the gentlest manners with the firm- 
est spirit. Already had the fame of his 
deeds extended far and near, when, in 
the greatest event of the middle ages—the 
Crusades—he was destined to act a part 
which should forever immortalize him. 
Ever the first to perform an heroic action, 
eagerly did he enlist in an enterprise in 
which religion, chivalry, and martial fire 
were all called into action. Amid those 
brave warriors in whose armies were in- 
cluded the pride and glory of Europe, 


“ He stood among the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent.” 


Even in the most trying moments, the 
beacon of hope still guided him, and he 
was the first to place the standard of the 
Cross upon the battlements of Jerusalem, 
while amid shouts of victory, he was pro- 
claimed its king. No wonder that the 
heart of the young hero beat high with 
pride and gratified ambition. But then 
came moments ofreflection: he thought at 
what cost the victory had been won; of 
the precious lives which had been sacrificed, 
of the deserted homes, the desolate, wid- 
owed and mourning hedtts, which it had 
occasioned, and how inadequate seemed 
the recompense! Still within his soul 
was an aching void, and in the bitterness 
of his heart ‘“‘he lifted up his voice and 
wept.” 

Some seek for happiness in earthly splen- 
dor and magnificence. How strikingly does 
the reign of Louis XIV. show this to have 
been the aim of his actions. In brilliancy 
it is unparalleled in the annals of history. 

Gorgeous palaces adorned with every 





thing, which art and nature could yield, 
were erected in all parts of the kingdom. 
His army and navy were the best disci- 
plined in Europe. Wit, beauty and intel- 
lect, presided at his court. Corneille, Ra- 
cine, Moliere, the most illustrious of those 
who have added renown to the literature 
of France, gave lustre to his fame. 

But as old age crept on, his star, which 
had bewildered nations with its brightness 
began to grow dim. Clouds lowered o’er 
his horizon, and the once worshipped mon- 
arch found himself, at a time when the 
silver cord of life had well nigh loosened, 
without one voice of love and affection to 
soothe his dying pillow, and whisper words 
of consolation ere his passage through 
the “* dark valley.” He had bartered them 
for that which now proved a mocking and 
delusive phantom. How vain to suppose 
that aught could replace those precious 
heaven-born gifts, sent by ‘“‘ Him who do- 
eth all things well” to cheer and comfort 
us amid the chequered scenes of life. 
Only when too late, did he feel their va- 
lue, and then what would he not have giv- 
en to have brought back the fond hearts 
which in the meridian of his glory, he had 
so cruelly crushed. Bitterly did he mourn 
the errors of a life so unprofitably spent ; 
could he have lived it over again, far dif- 
ferently would he have acted. But it 
might not be; death had claimed him for 
its own; its icy touch was already upon 
him, and “ his spirit must return to the God 
who gave it.” Alas! what shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pursue. 

But perhaps none of earth’s phantoms 
have obtained so many votaries as that of 
power, and we turn as an example to one 
who, it would seem, possessed naught 
which could give him the least hope of dis- 
tinction, but who has nevertheless ascend- 
ed a height which few have ever reached, 
and in dazzling characters has written a 
name before which those of Alexander and 
of Ceasar have grown dim. (ft were his 
youthful hopes crushed, and the laurels 
which encircled his brow torn from him, 
when they seemed but just springing into 
life and beauty. But his many disappoint- 
ments seemed but to spur him onward to 
renewed exertions. ‘* Victory or Death,” 
was his motto, and wildly, madly, did he 
rush on in the path to glory. 

On the morning of the 2nd of December, 
1804, ere the light of morn had fairly dis- 
sipated the shades of night, busy crowds 
were issuing from all parts into the streets 
of Paris. Banners and flags were flying 
in all directions, while the intense anxie- 
ty depicted on every countenance, added to 
the deep-toned bells of the Cathedral, ev- 
idenced that some great event was about to 
transpire. As the day advanced, the mul- 
titudes increased, mingled of all classes 
and conditions; richly dressed barons and 
nobles—fair ladies, the magnificence of 
whose equipages denoted their rank— 
humble peasants, arrayed in their holiday 
garb—noble youths, and even mothers 
with their babes, were pressing onward 
with the utmost speed towards the splen- 
did church of Notre Dame. Never was its 
interior so gorgeously decorated as at this 
time ; while the crowded aisles thronged 
with the fairest beauties of the land, and 
sparkling with the jewels which covered 
their magnificent attire, gave fresh brillian- 
cy to the scene. But what means all this 
splendor, what the cause of this unusual 
excitement, as on a throne near the altar, 
sits that aged man clad in flowing robes 
and bearing in his hand the sacred Keys? 
Near him, too, is another throne still un- 
occupied, upon which lies a crown brightly 


sparkling with precious gems. Now a 
signal is given, and the press around the 
door suddenly withdraws. Every eye is 
turned in one direction, and last in the 
procession of gallant warriors which enters, 
comes ‘‘ the leader of the French armies, 
the conqueror of Egypt and Italy, the vic- 
tor of Marengo, the pride of France, and 
the idol of her people,’ arrayed in impe- 
rial robes, 

As with a firm, majestic step he treads 
his way towards the altar, enthusiasm fills 
every bosom, and with a fervor which 
seems to shake the old building to its very 
centre, every voice unites in the cry of— 
** Long live the Emperor!” 

That was a moment of proud exultation 
to the haughty Corsican, when with his 
own hand he placed the crown of Charle- 
magne upon his brow, as it was handed 
him by the Pope. A smile of triumph ht 
up his features at the thought that the 
power for which he had so long labored 
was indeed his. Ten years before, he was 
an obscure soldier, residing in a poor and 
humble lodging in the suburbs of Paris. 
How strangely varying are the destinies 
of man. ad * * * * 

Toa lone and barren isle, separated many 
hundred miles from the scene of his tri- 
umph, and surrounded by a wall of gigan- 
tic rocks, against which dashed with im- 
petuous force the billows of the Atlantic, 
was banished one from whom the combin- 
ed powers of Europe had at last succeeded 
in wresting an imperial diadem. A sad, 
despairing captive on those rocky shores, 
in a room whose appearance denoted neith- 
er wealth nor rank, and stretched on an 
iron couch, surrounded by only a few faith- 
ful followers, who had consented to share 
with him his exile, languished the once 
dreaded companion of ‘kings and empe- 
rors,” whos name had resounded through- 
out the whole civilized world. 

Nothing was heard in that dim chamber 
of death, save the low breathing of the suf- 
ferer, who lay in an uneasy slumber, and 
the occasionally half-suppressed sobs of his 
attendants, as with noiseless footsteps they 
hastened to perform such kindly offices as 
affection suggested. But by the contrac- 
tion of his noble brow, and the look of 
anguish which passed over his fine fea- 
tures, it was evident that his dreaming 
thoughts were aught but pleasing. Per- 
chance his soul had awakened to a con- 
sciousness of the utter vanity of earthly 
fame, and the folly of wasting immortal en- 
ergies on a thing so unsatisfying. We 
may not know. None but He to whom 
the “‘ secrets of all hearts are known,” can 
tell what were his emotions in that dread 
hour. 

The shadows of twilight were gathering 
round the dying room, and before another 
sun had gladdened the earth, the spirit of 
Napoleon Bonaparte had passed ‘* to that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns.” 

Oh! why do we not oftener seek to 
learn lessons from the career of those who 
have tasted the vanity and hollowness of 
the objects which earth presents, and turn 
from her delusive voice, though pleasantly 
she may touch the strings of pride and 
vanity within our hearts. 

There is a spirit which often hovers 
round us and pointsus to higher, holier aims 
—it tells us that with them our highest 
aspirations may be gratified. Do we seek 
aname? It bids us strive for one which 
shall shine brightest in ‘‘ the Lamb’s book 
of life.” Riches? it shows us how “the 
unsearchable riches of Christ Jesus’ may 
be ours. Honor? it directs us to that 
warfare whose victory shall place an im- 
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mortal diadem upon our brows. Power? 
it commands us to wield ‘the sword of 
the Spirit.” Thus it murmurs,—* All 
things may be yours,—whether life or 
death, or things present or things to come.” 


“Then will the shadows of this brief existence 
Seem airy nothings to our ardent soul— 

And shining brightly in the forward distance, 
Will of our patient race, appear the goal— 


Home of the weary, where in peace reposing, 
The spirit lingers in unclouded bliss, 
Though o’er the dust the curtained grave is 
closing— 
Who would not choose such happiness as 
this.” [Home Journal. 
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ORIGINAL. 

QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXVI. 
QureENn Constance, of Castile, second 
wife of Louis Seventh. 

Married 1154—Died 1159. 

The unpleasant circumstances attending 
Louis 7th’s first marriage, did not prevent 
him from marrying a second time. After 
his divorce from Eleanor of Guyenne, he 
sent the archbishop of Sens, with propo- 
sals of marriage, to Elizabeth Beatrice 
Constance Maria, daughter of Alphonso 
8th, king of Castile. This king had other 
views for hjs child, but the facility with 
which the French kings crossed the Py- 
renees, presented too much danger to his 
kingdom for him to refuse this offer. Con- 
stance was therefore bestowed upon Louis, 
and the wedding was celebratéd with great 
magnificence at Orleans in 1154. After 
Louis was married to Constance, a report 
was spread that she was not the legitimate 
daughter of Alphonso. This gave him 
great uneasiness, forif true, it would cause 
a difficulty with regard to the succession 
to the throne of France; he therefore 
visited the court of Castile, under the pre- 
tence of a pilgrimage to Saint Jacques, in 
Gallicia. Alphonso soon calmed Louis’s 
fears by establishing the legitimacy of 
Constance, and he lived very happily with 
her forfour years, when she died in giving 
birth to Margaret, who was first married 


crowned with great splendor, and amid 
the rejoicings of the people. Louis was 
anxious to marry his son to Isabella of 
Hainault, niece to the Count of Flanders, 
but his wife was opposed to this union, as 
she knew that if left to see herself tobe 
administration of affairs after the cof 
Louis, she should be better satisfied 

if the Count of Flanders interfered, which 
she was confident he would do, in case of 
her son’s union with his niece. Louis, 
however, was determined that this mar- 

riage should take place previous to his de- 

cease, and the parties were wedded in the 
year 1180, five months after which Louis 
died. 

Alix erected a magnificent mausoleum 
to the memory of her husband ; it was cov- 
ered with plates of gold and'silver, and 
was placed in the Abbey of Barbeau, near 
Melun. Before his death, Louis pronounc- 

ed Alix regent of France, but she was un- 

fortunate in her plans, for she drew upon 

herself the hatred of the duke of Flanders, 

and the displeasure ofherson. At length, 

Henry 2nd of England, succeeded in re- 

conciling the parties, and it was agreed 

that Philip Augustus should pay his moth- 

er an annuity of seven Paris livres a day, 

an amount equal to about 60,000 francs a 

year, which at that time was considered a 

large sum. When Philip was about to 

join the crusades, which took place at the 

end of the twelfth century, he showed the 

respect he had for his mother’s talents, 

by appointing her governor of France, and 

guardian of his young son Louis. Of this 

charge, she acquitted herself to the satis- 

faction of all. Alix’s regency lasted but 

two years, and Philip Augustus expressed 

himself perfectly satisfied with his moth- 

er’s government during his absence. 

“Alix built several religious establish- 

ments, those particularly worthy of notice, 

are the Abbey du Tard, and the church of 
Saint Poit.” She died at Paris, univer- 

sally lamented in the year 1206, and was 

buried at the abbey of Pontigny, in Bur- 

gundy. Besides Philip Augustus, Alix 

had two daughters, Alice, who was be- 

trothed to Richard Cour de Lion, but who 

married the Count of Poultien, and anoth- 





to one of the sovereigns of a portion of 
England, and afterwards to the king of 
Hungary. Constance died in the year 1159, 
deeply lamented by her husband and friends, 
of whom she had many, for she was lovely 
and amiable. 

Queen and Regent AL1x DE CHAMPAGNE, 
third wife of Louis Seventh. 
Married 1160—Died 1206. 

Louis next fixed upon Alix de Cham- 
pagne, daughter of the Count Thibaut 
Fourth, for his third wife; a choice which 
policy dictated, Champagne being one of 
the most powerful provinces in France. 
Louis Seventh’s two daughters, by Elea- 
nor, were married to Alix de Champagne’s 
two brothers, therefore beneficial results 
for the kingdom were anticipated. Al- 
though Alix was not very young, yet her 
superior talents, her lovely disposition, her 
graceful manners, and her taste for the 
cultivation of the fine arts, and her love 
for the poetry which Eleanor of Guyenne, 
had introduced into France, rendered her 
the ornament of a court which was cele- 
brated for its politeness. Alix was crown- 
ed at Paris by the archbishop of Sens, in 
the year 1160. She had been married 
four years, when she presented Louis with 
an heir, who was called Philip Augustus, 
surnamed Diendonne, or ‘ God's gift.” 
Alix paid the most devoted and particular 
attention to her son’s education, who 
through her excellent precepts and exam- 
ples, became one of the greatest of the 
kings of France. Louis had no care over 
his son’s bringing up, for his time was ful- 
ly occupied in his own infirmities, for al- 
though only 45 years of age, yet he was as 
decrepid gs a man of eighty. He had lost 
the use of some of his limbs, which induc- 
ed him to go to England in 1179, to visit 
the tomb of Saint Thomas a Becket, at 
Canterbury, hoping thereby to establish 
his failing health. Here he was attacked 
with paralysis, which rendered him less 
able to govern than before, and the direc- 
tion of the principal part of public affairs 
fell upon Alix, whose first act after the 
return of her husband, was to propose the 
coronation of her son. Louis readily ac- 
ceeded to this request, as he felt his end 

approaching, and Philip Augustus was 


er daughter who was successively married 
to two Greek princes. EsTELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


“TAKE ME HOME.” 


Annette was a lovely girl with bright 
sparkling eyes, and dark hair, falling in 
long tresses around her fair thoughtful 
brow. But something linked with sadness 
lingeredin the brunette features, and per- 
vaded the sweet expression of her face. 
She loved the quiet rest of the far off 
mountains, the dark shade of the waveing 
forest, and the deep, calm flow of the si- 
lent river. Poor Annette! Scarce fifteen 
summers had passed away, and she was 
left an orphan. Her father had fallen a 
brave chieftain in one of the territories of 
the far west, and her mother had returned 
with this her only child, to the outskirts 
of a pleasant village that bordered one of 
the western states. But the cold grave 
had claimed her, as wearied with grief and 
suffering, she died when she had left with 
her child her parting blessing in her native 
land. Annette in the warmth of her young 
heart had clung to her mother with the 
deepest affection, and nothing could sooth 
or palliate her grief in parting with her. 
It was almost the first of sorrow that she 
had known, and her frail spirit sank un- 
der the heavy burden. By untiring in- 
dustry and application,.she was able to 
maintain herself by laboring for the sur- 
rounding villagers, but her eye lost its bril- 
liancy, and her cheek grew pale through 
the effort. She thought continually of her 
distant home, and the happy hours that 
she had spent with her mother beneath the 
tall cedars that swept their humble wig- 
wam. She remembered all her gentle in- 
structions, and mourned for her soothing 
voice long and unceasingly. She had 
taught her of the Great Spirit, and tried 
to enlighten her dark mind, but she knew 
little herself. Annette loved to read of 
God in the beautiful world which surround- 
ed her, and the thought that she knew so 
little of his nature, often caused a tear to 
fall, or a sigh to escape her orphan heart. 





no one to love or care for her, and her 
burdened spirit oftener sighed “ Take me 
home.” 

She was not long, however, without a 

friend, for a@gkind old lady who noticed her 
sorrow, an@*vho had often spoken a sooth- 
ing word to the poor Indian girl, soon suc- 
ceeded in gaining her affections. She be- 
came warmly attached to her, and Annette 
was never so happy as when listening to 
her instructions. She taught her of the 
fall of man, and the goodness of God in 
bestowing the gift of his son, to procure his 
salvation. She then explained to her his 
power in creating the world, and told her 
of heaven and the world of the lost. She 
real with her from the tablet of nature, 
and opened to her view, all its hidden 
mysteries. All this was so new and strange, 
that Annette could scarcely comprehend it, 
but she had been taught to pray for wis- 
dom, and she daily saw more plainly the 
meaning of what she was told. Still the 
image of her departed mother never faded 
from her memory, and she sometimes wish- 
ed that God would see fit to take her to 
himself, for she felt that he had forgiven 
her sins, and she had long been weary of 
earth. 
It was a lovely evening in summer that 
Annette left her cottage, and pursued a 
shady path that led to a slight ascent, that 
commanded a view of the village below. 
Her kind old friend had long seen her to 
be gently but gradually fading away, and 
now she felt her heart beat with fearful ra- 
pidity. She had never felt so happy in 
her life, and something seemed sweetly to 
reply as she murmurred, ‘“‘ Take me home.” 
When she had reached the summit of the 
cliff, she paused to gaze on the beautiful 
scene which lay before her. Evening was 
just veiling the earth in its purple light, 
and no sound reached her ear, save the 
low sighing of the trees which lent their 
shade above. The distant mountains were 
just seen to raise their blue summits to 
the sky, and the white cottages that com- 
posed the little villages were almost con- 
cealed in the intervening shade. One 
bright little star looked down from the blue 
heavens, and its smile was imprinted on 
the clear dark waters of a little lake that 
slept beneath her. She gazed long and 
intently as the scene dimly faded, and her 
loved, her long lost home appeared. The 
sky brightened, and the golden sunlight 
fell softly on the scene. Once again she 
gazed on the tall shades which swept her 
father’s wigwam, and bent o’er the silent 
stream which wonnd around the home of 
her childhood. Once she thought she 
knew her mother’s smile, and recognized 
the mourning cypress that wept above her 
father’s grave. But it was her last dream 
of home, for the tall shades dwindled to 
nothing, and the lovely scene disappeared, 
just as she had breathed, ‘* Take me home! 
oh, take me home.” 

The moon had arisen, and was thread- 
ing the sleeping waters of the lake, with 
lines of silver, and the stars were shining 
in all their beauty, but Annette never 
awoke to behold them again. God had 
heard her prayers, and granted her latest 
wish, “* Take me home.” CARIE. 

Greenfield, N. H. Sept. 30, 1850. 
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MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 


ANDREW JACKSON AND HIS MOTHER. 


The deceased Ex-President had no half- 
way character. *“*He was known and 
read of all. He was a man to secure ar- 
dent friends and bitter enemies. He could 
disguise nothing. Simulation was a thing 
he abhorred as much by the instinct of his 
nature, as by the decision of his judgment. 

Ina conversation with the writer of this 
article, some years since, Gen. J. spoke of 
his mother in a manner that convinced me, 
that his mother enever ceased to exert a 
secret power over him, until his heart was 
brought into reconciliation with God. She 
had three sons, Hugh, Robert and Andrew, 
the youngest, whose father died not long 
after his birth, little prescient of the future 
fame of this poor boy, whom his mother, 
with the scanty patrimony, could scarcely 
educate. But he said that she inculcated 
religious truth upon his mind. The lead- 
ing doctrines of the Bible were taught him 
in the form of question and answer, as 








But she was alone, in a strange land, with 











contained in the Westminster Catechism. 


In those truths, he expressed his decided 
belief. But their saving power does not 
seem to have been felt for more than half 
a century afterward. I think he was about 
seventy when he united with the church. 
Few of his friends will probably claim for 
him the possession of piety while he was 
the occupant of the Presidential chair, 
however much in such a perilous position 
its sovereign virtue is needed to guide the 
judgment, repress the ambition, chasten 
the language, and subdue the passions of 
the conspicuous incumbent of that coveted 
seat. In retirement, it was different; 
there he could reflect more deeply, feel 

more tenderly, and choose more deliber- 
ately. One can hardly help contrasting 

the cold and heartless sneers of Jefferson 

at the religion of Christ, with the full, 

warm, and enthusiastic expressions of Jack- 

son, in the all-sufficient merits of the aton- 

ing Redeemer. 

The old man was characteristic to the 

last. Whatever he resolved to do, he was 

never ashamed of. Of the Bible, he said, 

‘** Upon that sacred volume I rest my hope 

for eternal salvation, through the merits 

and the blood of our blessed Lord and Sa- 

viour, Jesus Christ.” Let all his admi- 

rers mark this. Not alone in his unbe- 

lief, did Jefferson live and die. He drew 

after him many that, in the blindness of 
their delusion, looked to him as well for a 

creed in religion as in politics. Will the 

example and influence of Jackson be equal- 

ly strong on the belief of his devoted ad- 

mirers, who are charmed with his military 

and civic qualities ? 


Morality. 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


* Aha, I have caught you at last. Come 
down, you little rogue, you. I'll teach you 
how to steal my cherries. Come down, I 
say! Do you recollect how the old man 
brought the young sauce box out of his 
apple tree? Well, now sir, take warning, 
and come down before I have to try stones.” 
“T’'ll come down, if you'll promise not 
to whip me.” 

“Well, come down anyhow. The Bi- 
ble says :—‘ Thou shalt not steal,’ and the 
same good book also says, ‘The way of 
the transgressor is hard.’”’ 

“TI didn’t know it was stealing just to 
take a few cherries. I won't do so any 
more.” 

“You didn’t know it was stealing! 
Well, what do you stealing, then?” 
(The little fellow couldf't find words to 
‘* define his p6sition,” and the old man an- 
swered the question for himself.) 

“ Stealing is taking the property of anoth- 
er without his knowledge or consent.” 

“T thought that was only hooking.” 

“Ah! you have learned the new name, 
have you! Well, you may call it what 
you choose, but it’s the same thing after 
all, and you are violating, or breaking the 
eighth commandment, in hooking my cher- 
ries, just as much as if you would go and 
steal corn from my crib. 

The youngster saw that the old man 
was in earnest, and he came sliding down, 
saying in a iow tone of voice, “1 didn’t 
know it was any harm.” 

“Now, sir, I have a great mind to 
thrash you. The very next time I catch 
you up in my trees, I'll teach you the dif- 
ference between hooking and stealing. If 
you had came to me and asked my leave 
to go and get a few cherries, as James did, 
you could have had just as many as you 
wanted ; I never refuse to give any sort 
of fruit to my little friends, but they must 
not steal it. Fruit that grows in my or- 
chard, is just as m my’ property, as 
the corn and cotton crop that grows in my 
fields,and you have no more right to the 
one than the other.” 

Little reader, was it you that was caught 
in the cherry tree? Have you ever hook- 
ed or taken anything that was not your 
own? Then let it be the last time. 
Quit it, quit it now; for evil habits grow. 
By taking little things, when children, and 
still continuing to take little things as 
they grow up, many persons have ac- 
quired such a habit of taking, that after 
awhile, they could not quit it, though they 
knew it was wrong. Little reader, take 
my advice, and always ask for what you 
want, and you will always receive more 
abundantly than they that take without 
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Nursery. 








THE SLEEPY LITTLE GIRL. 


| [have a true story to tell you, my little 
‘child, whoever you may be. Yes, a true 
‘story; for if you could goa great many 
‘miles with me, I could show you the very 
E little girl that I am going to tell you about. 
"A good minister whom I know and love 
“very much, lived in a pretty house quite 
close to his church, so that there was only 
a small garden between. His church was 
‘large, and a great many people went there 
‘to worship God. He had a Sunday school 
‘too, and many great and little girls have 
learned there to love and serve God aright. 
‘Now it happened, that the little children 
of the Sunday school would sometimes get 
‘sleep in church, and very often in even- 
ing service, their eyes would be shut up 
tight, their heads would nod, and they 
‘would dream of everything but the ser- 
Sosa One beautiful Sunday evening, the 
church was filled with people, and our 
good minister, after prayer and singing, 
began to preach from God’s holy word. 
‘Now, there was one little girl there, who, 
| perhaps, thoughtit was going to bea long 
‘sermon, and she would not be able to keep 
| awake. Perhaps she said to herself, “ I 
jam only seven years old. I heard a great 
, deal about good things this morning. I’ve 
Teen to Sunday-school and said my pretty 
‘hymns. 
will.”’ 
Setting up in the gallery, where she 
could not be seen by everybody, and for- 
-getting that the eye of God was upon her, 
this little girl quietly went to sleep. But 
the sermon was not so long as she had ex- 
pected. The sweet hymn was sung, and 
after a solemn prayer, all the people went 
home. The minister bade the sexton “‘ good 
night,” and went to his house. The sex- 
ton put out the lights, put on his hat, 
locked the doors, and off he went. 
But where was our sleepy little girl? 
She was all alone, and fast asleep in the 
‘gallery of that great church! After a 
‘long nap of more than an hour, she awoke, 
and rubbed her eyes, and found herself all 
in the dark and all alone! At first she 
» thought it was a dream, but no! the dead 
' silence and the darkness made her feel that 
i she was really all alone in that great 
‘church. Oh! how bitterly she cried! She 
tried to find the stairs, and in doing so, 
her foot slipped, and down she went, step 
{ after step, to the very bottom. There she 
lay, crying, calling,wscreaming for her 
mother, but her mother was far away. 
And there this little girl would have had 
‘to stay all night, if the good minister had 
not heard the great noise she was making. 
He put on his hat, took a light and then 
went out of doors to look. He thought 
the cries came from, the church, so he 
took the key and went in, and only think 
how astonished he was to find this little 
igitl lying at the foot of the gallery stairs, 
, crying as if her heart would break. He 
saw how frightened she was, so he did not 
scold at her, but kindly lifted her up, 
took her by the hand and led her out of 
the church. He then sent her home, where 
every body was wondering at her delay to 
return. She learned a lesson that she 
never forgot.— Youth’s Penny Gaz. 



























__ Natural History, 


REINDEER IN NORWAY. 

A few minutes’ walk up the valley, 
brought us in sight of the herd, about 200 
' yards off. They were standing on a slight 
| eminence close to the glacier, and an im- 
| Mmense field of snow which filled up the 

end of the valley. The glimmer of these 

White masses in the growing dusk formed 
+4 fine relief to the outline of their heads 
and branching horns. «The decr were 
) grouped in all positions, with their heads 
_ turned towards us, keenly alive to our ap- 
/Proach, presenting a spectacle singularly 
/ Picturesque, heightened as it was by the 
_Standeur of the background. I had prom- 

ised myself no small pleasure in meeting 

With them. The whole of our search had 
been full of interest, and I was not dis- 
ican I lingered for some minutes 

"0 contemplation of the scene, but the guide 
__ a8 soon among them, and almost lost 

behind their tall heads and branching ant- 


’ 
, -*ts. They were so tame, though suffer- 


4 


| 





Other children go to sleep, so I- 





ed to roam at large in these boundless 
wastes, that they not only allowed him to 
approach them, but crowded round to re- 
ceive handfuls of salt, which he doled out 
tothem. Our coming had been announc- 
ed by a wild and not unmusical call, with 
which they seemed familiar; but they 
were somewhat alarmed at the approach of 
a stranger, and stared at me with their 
bright full eyes, and with heads erect, pre- 
senting a show of antlers truly formidable. 
However, they were soon re-assured, and 
finding that I had salt to give them, pres- 
sed round me to receive it. I had not 
imagined that the reindeer were such no- 
ble animals as I found them. I could not 
cease admiring their beautiful eyes, their 
wide and branching horns of varied shape, 
covered at this season with skin and a soft 
down—their sleek bodies and fine clean 
limbs. There were at least 200, of all 
sizes, from the little fawns and the neatly 
shaped young does, to the majestic antlered 
bucks, some of whose horns were not less 
than five or six feet across! One or two 
of the older ones had flat projecting branch- 
es over the eyes and forehead; and none 
were exactly alike. A curious cracking 
noise was produced by the joints of their 
legs and feet as they moved about. Some 
of them were yet partially covered with 
their winter coat, presenting a singular 
appearnce, as the fur is about two inches 
longer than the summer coat, and ofa 
much lighter color. I pulled off handfuls 
of it. The perpetual changes of attitude 
and position of these graceful animals, 
some lying on the ground, some breaking 
into groups, gave endless variety to a 
scene which I scarcely knew how to quit. 
At last we leave them in full possession 
of their romantic resting-place ; and, as I 
gaze back, I see them fast settling them- 
selves for the night on the mossy ground. 
I learned that the herd is shared among 
the farmers of Fortun, who purchased it 
from a party of-Finmakers. I think the 
value of a reindeer is about ten or 
twelve dollars.—Forester’s Norway, 1848. 


Sabbath School. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


The Sunday School! Oh what acrowd 
of holy associations cluster around the 
Sunday School. Who has not felt its 
power, who, been insensible to its subdu- 
ing influence! Surely none who have 
been connected with it, either as teacher 
or pupil. The report has come up to us 
of those who would cut off these tributa- 
ry streams, these nurseries of the church, 
and our ears tingle at the sound. It must 
be a calumny invented by those who see 
no beauty in our Zion, and who raise the 
cry, down with it! down with it! Such 
thoughts occupied me as I took my seat 
one sultry morning in the Sunday School ; 
the coolest and most refreshing spot in the 
village. Though years have passed since 
I labored there, I love to visit the fold 
where the lambs are gathered, to hear the 
low voices of the teachers, murmurring 
the truths which can make wise unto sal- 
vation, while the shepherd of our flock, by 
his presence and counsels, sustains them in 
their labor offlove: Oh! it is indeed the 
droppings of the Sanctuary, and every 
faithful teacher we realize the promise— 
**He that watereth, shall be watered.” 
Here is woman’s legitimate sphere ;—here 
then, let her labor, zealously and patient- 
ly filling ‘“‘the water-pots with water,” 
knowing the power of the Lord, at whose 
word the wine which maketh glad the 
heart of man shall flow abundantly. 

My meditations were interrupted—grad- 
ually each bench had filled, each teacher 
taken her place, and the exercises com- 
menced. One group especially attracted 
attention. An interesting girl bent over 
her charge. Her beaming face was ra- 
diant with chastened and holy joy as she 
returned the heartfelt salutations of the 
children. For her I felt a peculiar inter- 
est—year after year had we borne the re- 
lation of pupil and teacher, and the truths 
of the Gospel had been poured into her 
ear. The head was stored, but the heart 
untouched—with prayers and tears had 
she been commended to God, and his bles- 
sing came. The love of Jesus subdued 
the impenitent heart, and constrained the 
lamb of His fold to become his disciple. 
Dedicated in infancy at the Font, remarka- 

















bly sweet in her temper, amiable in her 
deportment, and loving and dutiful to her 
parents; there were those among us who 
marvelled that any anxiety should be felt 
for the spiritual welfare of Fanny—but 
when brought in humble penitence to the 
feet of her Saviour, she daily manifested 
that old ghings had passed away; she 
lived “the life of faith,” and was a love- 
ly example, “‘a living epistle known and 
read of all men.’’ Her presence shed a 
purifying influence, the rich and poor alike 
loved her; no harsh reproof of pharasaical 
rebuke ever fell from her lips; and yet 
the tale of scandal was hushed, the back- 
biting tongue was silenced at her approach. 
She moved beneath “ the banner of love ;”’ 
none could resist her gentle influence. 
The laborer paused from his toil to speak 
kindly to her, as she passed. The bles- 
sing of him who was ready to perish, 
greeted her, and the homes of the poor and 
the afflicted, were gladdened by her pres- 
ence. She had remembered ‘“ the words 
of the Lord Jesus;’’ she had received 
“the gift of the grace of God,” and she 
gave of the things which God had given 
her. Hers was that “ pure and undefiled 
religion, which visits the widow and fath- 
erless in their affliction, keeping herself 
unspotted from the world.” Sweet Fan- 
ny—thou wert indeed a favored one, com- 
bining great personal beauty with the 
graces of the spirit, ‘and adorned in the 
manner of the holy women of old, with the 
ornaments of a meek and quiet spirit.” 
No wonder she seemed too lovely for earth, 
too bright to linger long from her kin- 
dred skies. 

Her expressive countenance revealed 
the subject of her teaching; I was out 
of the sound of her gentle voice, but 
I could observe the effect of her in- 
structions. One little girl, with sullen 
and inattentive manner, yawns wearily ; 
she is a new scholar. Vainly does the 
gentle teacher strive to win her; she 
gazes listlessly around, and evidently longs 
for freedom from her irksome duties. 
Fanny’s eye is fixed upon her, and the 
firm, yet loving glance attracts her; she 
listens, and the vacant stare gradually 
beams with interest ; intelligence awakens, 
attention is fixed. The lessons are about 
closing, but sure am I, the new scholar 
will be in her place when they again re- 
assemble. Ye whoare privileged to “‘ feed 
the lambs” of Christ, consider well your 
high and holy calling, and God grant, 
when you and the little ones among whom 
ye labor, shall stand up to the judgment, 
no voice of reproach may sound to con- 
demn you. ‘ Better were it for you that 
a mill stone were round your neck, and 
you drowned in the depths of the sea, than 
that you should offend one of these little 
ones.” Oh! then in humble dependence 
on your Saviour, look well that the offence 
come not through your inconsistency—but 
pray always and faint not, and in due 
time ye shall reap an abundant harvest. 

Ep. Recorder. | Naomi. 








Obituary. 
THE DYING NOVEL READER. 


I was recently called upon to visit a 











poor woman who has been made poor by ° 


her own folly. She has been sick for years, 
but is now getting worse. She told me 
that she was raised and partly educated by 
a lady in Eastern Virginia; but when she 
was young, she was led to read a few nov- 
els. These gave her a taste for that kind 
of reading, and she soon became so fond 
of it, that she could sit up all night to 
read works of fiction. She continued in 
this course for years; and even after mar- 
riage, she found it necessary for her hap- 
piness. Thus, the hours that ought to 
have been spent in taking care of her 
children, and superintending household 
affairs, were worse than wasted in sympa- 
thies thrown away upon imaginary persons 
and suffering—making the heart wholly 
unfit for sharing in the common duties 
and cares of life. And as she lay on her 
miserable couch, surrounded by all the 
marks of want and poverty, her body ema- 
ciated to a skeleton, her eyes sunken and 
wild, she raised her bony arm and said, 
** See, sir, what a wretch I have made my- 
self by novel reading. I have ruined my 
health, and I have ruined my mind by in- 
dulging in that miserable trash. I have 
no peace; Satan is continually tempting 








me to believe there is no God—no heaven 
—no hell, and that I had better putan 
end to my life. Then Satan holds up 
some of these heroines for my example, 
who first murdered their souls and then 
their bodies. O! pray for me, pray for 
me, sir, that I may be delivered from the 
power of these temptations.” You may 
be sure I did so, and instructed her to 
the best of my ability, yet I had but little 
hope that it would do her good. AsI stood 
by her bedside, I wished that all the 
young ladies of our land who spend so 
much precious time in poring over these 
“Gems of Literature,” and shedding tears 
at the bedside of imaginary sorrow, could 
have witnessed this, the natural end of 
their own courses of folly, and an example 
to them not to continue to violate that na- 
ture which God has given ; for the penalty 
will follow.—Home Missionary. 








Benevolence. 
ALITTLE GOOD DONE. 


Some fifteen years ago, in a little town 
in England, on a bright morning in May, 
was the wedding ofa young and amiable 
pair. The air was freighted with melody 
and fragrance, and all nature seemed to 
have put on her holiday attire, and James 
and Mary thought none ever had so bright 
a prospect. 

James was sober and industrious, and 
Mary was a pattern of neatness and econ- 
omy; in their snug little home, their days 
glided swiftly and pleasantly away. The 
Sabbath found them in the sanctuary, 
though their hearts had never been given 
to the Lord. Thus passed away, like a 
quiet stream, a dozen years; three chil- 
dren surrounded the family board, and 
the fire sid At this time, James’s health 
began to suffer from too close confinement 
to his employment, and now and then he 
was laid aside from his work, and then 
matters became more serious, and medical 
advice and aid were sought, and bye and 
bye he was obliged to cease from labor. 
Then anxiety filled the parental hearts, 
and tears were shed for the little ones, 
and gloomy forebodings of sickness, disso- 
lution, death and poverty overspread, as a 
thick cloud, the horizon of all their fond 
hopes. 

At length it was resolved to goto the new 
world. ‘*The voyage over the Atlantic 
will surely restore James, and it will be 
easy getting employment in New York ; 
there living is cheaper, and we shall all 
see many happy days yet.” So argued 
James and Mary; and, gathering their lit- 
tle effects together, with many a tearful 
good-bye to relatives and friends and native 
land, they with their children embarked at 
Liverpool, arriving in May, 1849. 

The voyage did not have the desired ef- 
fect on James’s health. He soon became 
much worse, yet still strove far beyond his 
strength to do something for the support 
of those he loved so well. 

Long days of hardship and privation fol- 
lowed. Strangers, in a strange land, un- 
friended and unknown, uncomplainingly 
they suffered together. At length a Chris- 
tian female, in her walks of usefulness, 
discovered them in a dilapidated rear build- 
ing; their little room, neat and clean, 
though barely furnished, revealed their 
good habits. 

Soon another friend appeared, and anoth- 
er, and another. The physician was sent 
for, but the case was pronounced almost 
hopeless; still James hoped soon to be 
well again. Up to this time, James and 
Mary were, it is feared, strangers to the 
power of the Gospel. The minister was 
called in, and praying friends sought the 
Divine blessing on his instructions. The 
children were conducted to the common 
school and the Sabbath school. 

James continued to sink under disease, 
and soon he gave up all hopes of being re- 
stored, and it is believed he welcomed the 
messenger of salvation, and was “‘ disposed 
and enabled to receive the Lord Jesus”’ as 
he was freely offered to him. A day or 
two since, he bade adieu to his wife and 
children, and calmly folding his hands, fell 
asleep. Mary now sits a widow, and the 
three children mourn the absence of their 
protector and friend. 

But they are not strangers and friend- 
less; and those who have stood by them 
hitherto, hope that Providence will sup- 
port and keep them, and that the Holy 
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Spirit wil) renew their hearts, and prepare 
them for everlasting habitations in a world 
of light.—L. E. J. [Ch. Times. 








Editorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


WORTHERN TRAVELLER.-—NO. I. 
OSWEGO TO MONTREAL. 
Montreal, Sept. 1850. 

One of the most pleasant ways of reaching 
the New England States from the West, es- 
pecially from Lake Ontario, is through this 
City. A noble steamer from Lewiston, touch- 
ing at Oswego, Sacket’s Harbor, Kingston in 
Canada, &c., conveys you to Ogdensburgh. 
This last named place has long been a place 
of much importance, but it is now having a 
powerful impulse given to its prosperity, in 
that the Railroad from Boston through Ver- 
mont to Lake Ontario, here reaches the St. 
Lawrence. As we passed, we learned the 
cars were running on each end of the route 
from Ogdensburgh to Rouse’s Point on Lake 
Champlain, and would be entirely through in 
a few days. 

The passage down the St. Lawrence to this 
city, for grand beautiful scenery, is not sur- 
passed on any route on this Continent. The 
river, seldom less than a mile in width, rolls its 
vast volume of water toward the ocean, widen- 
ing in places, to five and even ten miles, pre- 
senting every variety of forest, and island, 
and village, and farm scenery, giving constant 
and pleasing occupation to the eye. 

But nothing surpasses the interest of the 
passage of the Steamer through the various 
rapids which exist in the river. The immense 
body of water flowing in the river, is narrow- 
ed into straitened quarters, and rushes with 
alarming swiftness and violencéfroaring and 
foaming downward. The highest pressure of 
steam is put upon the boat, and four men are 
at the helm. Few words are’ spoken, as the 
boat enters one of these fearful passes. A 
solemn awe seems to creep over the spirits of 
allon board. There is the consciousness of 
running a dangerous gauntlet, and certainly 
we all breathed more freely when the last ra- 
pids were passed, and the steamer shot forth 
from the maddened waters of the “ Cascades,” 
as they are called, upon the smooth and even 
current below. 

Soon after passing the rapids, the mountain 
of Montreal, some fifteen miles distant, comes 
in sight, at the foot of which lies the city. At 
Lachine, we take a railroad of ten miles, and 
reach this city, one of the oldest in North 
America. A ramble, just as the sun went 
down, as high upon the mountain as time and 
strength would allow, gave mea fine view of 
the city, its numerous public edifices, the ship- 
ping, and the noble river on which it is built. 
Far above all other buildings, rises the immense 
pile called the Cathedral by strangers; by the 
natives, the Parish Church, the great rallying 
point of the Catholic faith in Canada. It 
costan immense sum of money, and has prince- 
ly revenues from vast estates in and out of the 
city belonging toit. Anhour spsnt in it, wit- 
nessing the rites of Catholic worship, gave a 
heart-sickening view of the empty pomp of that 
delusive system. But we almost forgot the 
vain forms of godliness beneath us, when we 
ascended one of the massive and lofty towers 
of the church, and gazed upon the splendid 
panorama presented by the city, the river, the 
island, the neighboring villages, and the dis- 
tant mountains. Wesaw the ravages of a late 
very destructive fire, and the blackened walls 
of the splendid Parliament House, burned by a 
mob sometime since. Two of the most valua- 
ble libraries in Canada, were destroyed with 
the building, in which were books relating to 
the early history of this country, and to other 
subjects very rare,and of great value. 

Among the most splendid and valuable works 
of human art and power, are the docks forthe 
shipping, along the river, and especially the 
ship-canal, with locks, gates, &c., by which 
sail vessels, steamers, &c., pass the rapid near 
the city, on their way up the St. Lawrence to- 
ward.the Lakes. At the wharves lay ships 
direct from Liverpool and London, discharg- 
ing their cargoes, not less than 500 miles from 
the ocean. 

A French Catholic priest informed us that 
while the older classes of the common Cana- 


dians were extremely ignorant, the younger 
were rapidly acquiring the elements of a com- 
mon education, the English government having 
lately appropriated a large sum of money for 
the purpose of education. 

A splendid morning shone upon us as we 
left the city, and it made a beautiful gem in the 
landscape, as we looked back from the steamer 
that bore us from Laprairie, on our way to 
St. Johns, homeward-bound. The bright grey 
of the stone of which the houses are built, 
the multitude of spires, the massive walls and 
towers of the Parish Church, and Montreal 
mountain in the background covered with deep 
green verdure to its summit, conspired to pre- 
sent us a picture on which the eye delighted to 
dwell. ViaTOR. 

EEE 

The (Old) Farmer’s Axtwanacx, for the 
year of our Lord, 1851, is just published by 
Jenks, Palmer & Co., Washington street, Bos- 
ton. Like old wine, it grows better and better. 





DELINQUENT AGENTS. 

Several Local Agents for the Youth’s Com- 
panion have neglected to settle their Accounts 
for the present year. We feel this neglect 
very sensibly at the present time, and earn- 
estly request that they would pay the balance 
due, as soon as possible. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Meadville, Pa., Aug. 29, 1850. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir,—I have taken your 
paper for the last year, and am inuch pleased 
with its contents ; | always find something use- 
ful and agreeable in it, Please excuse me for 
not sending the money before, but we were all 
away from home until the present. I inclose a 

Dollar bill for this year. 
Mary Emma Betts. 








Variety. 


BREAD ON THE WATERS. 

A Swiss boy, of remarkable promise, was 
refused by his father, the necessary aid for 
prosecuting studies for which he had a strong 
predilection. The good pastor of the parish, 
in this emergency, came lorward and furnish- 
edthe necessary means; the boy was sent to 
the University, and in the course of time rose 
to the highest eminence among scientific men. 
He name has no superior in his department. 

Many years had passed away, and the Swiss 
boy thus befriended, was now with place and 
pay equal to the distinction which his studies 
had won, a resident of this western world. 
He lived solitarily, amid plenty and luxury. 
But reverses had come upon his ancient friend, 
the benefactor of his youth. Religious perse- 
cution had visited his native Canton, and the 
Swiss pastor, now an old man, had been driven 
from his flock, without home, or the means to 
procure one. The scholar lost no time in 
transmitting to the venerable man an invitation 
to share with him his purse and table. The 
invitation was accepted, and added to the 
pleasure of having given to the world a manof 
science, the Swiss pastor had the happiness of 
proving in his own experience the truth of that 
Divine promise, “ Cast thy bread upon the wa- 
ters, and after many days thou shalt find it.” 

> [M. Y. Ree. 


“IT DONT COST MUCH-”. 


Only a little attention makes my little girl 
very happy, said a good minister of the Gospel 
of our Saviour, 

“ Who was once a child, 
And children still he loves.” 


Our attention was attracted by seeing the min- 
ister intent on repairing a small article of 
pleasure for his child; he seeing us about to 
remark upon his small work, looked up with 
benignity, and said, “I love to please my little 
girl—it don’t cost much.” Happy father, 
thought 1; where there is such gentle atten- 
tion to a child, there must be some other good 
qualities which make him a good pastor of 
Christ’s flock. 

Dear teachers, it don’t cost much to give that 
very ignorant child a tender smile. It don’t 
cost much to help that little one along—take 
it up gently, set it down carefully. It don’t 
cost much. Patiently watch until you can get 
that idea into the mind of that neglected one 
whose mind is dark, and to whom the light of 
the sun, if let in at once, would be of no pos- 
sible use; the mind is feeble, try to be very 
simple, and then try again ; it don’t cost much, 
and if you only succeed, “the glory” which 
is to follow will more than repay you.—S. S. Ad. 

———>_—— 


ILLUSTRATION. 
“ Tknow in whom I have believed,” &c. 

Not long since, I was walking home, when 
very unexpectedly it began to rain, and the 
people who were in the road, ran as fast as 
they could to find shelter. Soon there came 
towards me a servant girl, drawing a little 








{ chaise as quickly as she could manage it. The 
' chaise, and whatever was in it, was covered 
! quite over with a large shawl, but I heard a 
merry laugh from under the shawl, and then 
another servant came up behind and lifted up 
a corner, and I saw two little boys under- 
neath. They had been covered over to keep 
the rain from them: they were quite in the 
dark, and could not see where they were going, 
but they knew who it was that was drawing 
them, and they were not afraid. And just so, 
when a child that loves God is very ill, and 
going to die, he is not afraid, though his eyes 
grow dim, and darkness comes over him; for 
he knows who is leading him, and that God is 
taking him home, so he is not afraid.—S.S. Mag. 
————~ — 


DON’T COMPLAIN, 


A merchant was once returning from mar- 
ket. He was on horseback, and behind his sad- 
dle was a valise filled with money. The rain 
fell withviolence, and the good old man was 
wet to the skin. At this time’ he was quite 
vexed, and murmured because God had given 
him such weather for his journey. He soon 
reached the border of a thick forest. What 
was his terror on beholding on one side of the 
road, a robber, who with levelled gun was 
aiming at him, and attempting to fire; but the 
powder being wet with the rain,the gun did not 
go off,and the merchant,giving spurs to his horse, 
fortunately had time to escape. As soon as 
he found himself safe, he said to himself:— 
‘ How wrong was I not to endure the rain pa- 
tiently, as sent by Providence! If the weath- 
er had been dry and fair, 1 should not probably 
have been alive at this hour. The rain which 
caused me to murmur, came at a fortunate 
moment to save my life, and preserve tome my 
property.’ 

—————— 


FIRST FRUITS. 

On the day the “Messenger” for July ar- 
rived, I met a young lady of superior mind and 
acquirements with a late novel in her hand. 
On my gently remonstrating against her read- 
ing it, she very warmly justified herself. Avoid- 
ing a controversy with her, 1 placed the next 
day in her hands, the American Messenger for 
July, requesting her to read carefully every ar- 
ticle in it. Two days after, she returned the pa- 
per to me, expressing her warmest acknowl- 
edgments for it, adding, “ The arguments in it 
against novel-reading presented the matter in 
an entirely new light to my mind, and were 
perfectly satisfactory.” The prize ‘article on 
novel reading has thus saved a young lady of 
great proiuise from the baneful effects of novel 
reading ; and besides, [ learned from conversa- 
tion with her, that it also enabled her to pass 
safely through a most important crisis in her 
moral history.—R. 6G. P. Am. Messenger. 

—_———~————— 


A PASSING THOUGHT. 


Rothschild is forced to content himself 
with the same sky as the poor newspaper 
writer, and the great banker cannot order a 
private sunset, or add one ray to the mag- 
nificence of the night. The same air swells 
all lungs. The same kind of blood fills all 
veins. Every one possesses, really, only bis 
own thoughts and his own senses. Soul and 
body—these are all the property which man 
owns. All that is valuable in this world is to 
be had for nothing. Genius, beauty and love 
are not bought and sold. You may buy a 
rich bracelet, but not a well turned arm on 
which to wear it; a pearl necklace, but not a 
pearly throat, with which it shall vie. The 
richest banker on earth would vainly offer a 
fortune to be able to write a verse like Byron. 
One comes into the world naked, and goes 
out naked—the difference in the fineness of a 
bit of linen for a shroud is not much. Man is 
a handful of clay, which turns rapidly back 
again into dust. 

_—— 


CHRISTIAN CONPENTMENT. 


A good man told the writer, ‘that soon after 
his marriage, his circuniStances were so strait- 
ened, that he was sometimes destitute of the 
ordinary comforts of life. One morning, his 
wife called him to breakfast, which consisted 
of bread, molasses and water. Observing that 
she was much dejected, he cheerfully said, “My 
dear, this is better than the promise. We 
read that bread shall be given us, and water 
shall be sure: but we have more than this.” 
The happy remark dispelled the gloom from 
the lady’s mind, and they often afterwards spoke 
of that meal as the sweetest they ever enjoyed. 

(4m. Messenger. 
_——_—— 


SLANDER. 


Surgery may heal a bodily wound; but 
what balm can bind up the bite ofa slander- 
ous tongue? It runs like a contagion over 
the whole country, and cannot be recalled. Rob- 
bery may be recompensed by restitution; but 
how can you ever make amends to the man 
whom you have traduced? I tell you truly, 
not all the wealth you have in the world can 
wipe away the wrong you have done in such a 
case.—Robert Bolton, 1634. Ub. 


—_————_——. 


MORE OF ROMANISM. 
One of the nuns, confined three or four 
years in Baltimore, as a “sister of charity,” re- 
cently escaped and renounced the whole sys- 








———__ & 


tem. The priest has threatened to “ trample 4 
her under his feet.” She was a Protestan | 
girl, but educated among Romanists. Let pa. | 
rents remember this, who are educating thei: 
their children at such institutions. 
—_—@——_. 

Vanity.—Of all our infirmities, vanity is the |) 
dearest tous: a man will starve his other vices | 
to keep that alive. 





Dr. Johnson’s definition of a ship was, «, 
goal which gives the prisoner a chance of beine | 
drowned.” “i 














BESSIE BELL 


Dear mother, why do all the girls 3 
Love little Bessie Bell ? 

I’ve often thought it o’er and o’er, 
And yet I cannot tell. 

My favorite cousin, always was 
Dear gentle cousin Bess ; 

But why the girls all love her so, 
Indeed I cannot guess. 


She’s not so pretty, half, as Kate, 4 
Her hair don’t curl like mine ; 

Candies and cakes she never brings 
T’o school, like Caroline. 

She has no garden large and fine 
Like Amy, Grace and Jane, 

No coach like Rose, to take us home 
When falls the snow or rain. 





She’s no piano like Christine, 
Nor harp like Julia May, 
Parties she never had but one, 


so nae 


That on her last birth-day. 
Money she never seems to have, a 

She has but one silk dress ; 5 
Why is it, mother, all the girls 

So love dear little Bess ? a 
They hear her gentle voice, my child, 4 


And see her mild soft eye, 
Beaming around on every one 
With love and sympathy. 
They see her striving every hour 
For other’s happiness ; 
These are some reasons why the girls 
So love sweet little Bess. 





She never speaks an unkind word, 
She’s never passionate ; 
I never knew her to complain, ; 
Or tease, or scold, or fret. 
She’s lowly in her own esteem, 
She’s gentle, kind and true, 
The blessed Bible is her guide, 
Its laws she keeps in view. 


The widowed mother’s heart she cheers 
By love and tenderness, 
And by her daily walk with God, 
And growth in holiness. 
Sweet Bessie is a Christian child, 
She loves the Saviour dear, ' 
One of the lambs of his own flock, ; 
She has no want or fear. 


% 


Money, which other children spend 
In candies, toys and cake, 

She carries to the poor and sick, 
She loves them for Christ’s sake. 

Poor old black Dinah dowg the lane, 
She reads to every day, 

And ne’er forgets it—though sweet Bess 
Is very fond of play. 


And now, my littlefdaughter dear, 
Would you be loved like Bess, i 
Go, ask of God to change your heart 
From pride and sinfulness. 
. Better than beauty, rank or gold, 
To be like little Bess, 
Clothed in the spotless garment 
Of the Savior’s righteousness. 
[ Youth’s Penny Gazette. 


CHILD AND DOVE. 


I knew a little sickly child, 
The long, long summer’s day, 
When all the world was green and bright, 
Alone in bed he lay; 
There used to come a little dove, 
Before his window small, 
And sing to hlm with her sweet voice, 
Out of the fir-tree tall. 
And when the sick child better grew, 
And he could crawl along, 
Close to that window he would creep, 
And listen to her song ; , 
And he was gentle in his speech, 
And quiet at his play, 
He would not for the world have made 
That sweet bird fly away. 
There is a Holy Dove that sings 
To every Christian child, 
*That whispers to his little heart 
A song as sweet and mild. 
It is the Hoty Dove of Gon, 
That speaks his soul within, 
That leads him onto all things good, 
And holds him back from sin. 
And he must hear that still small voice, 
Nor tempt it to depart, 
The Spirit great and wonderful, 
That whispers to his heart; 
He must be pure, and good, and true, / 
Muststrive, and watch, and pray, 
For unresisted sin, at last, 
Will drive that Dove away. 
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